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must select certain aspects of experience and confine our search
for progress to these.

Can we speak of progress in happiness or comfort or satisfac-
tion ? Obviously not. Different ways of life are differentiated
by nothing more clearly than by differences between the things
that people habitually enjoy, the conditions which they find
comfortable, and the achievements they regard as satisfactory.
The problem of being comfortable in a medieval cottage is so
different from the problem of being comfortable in a modern
slum that there is no comparing them; the happiness of a peasant
is not contained in the happiness of a millionaire.

Nor does it mean anything to ask whether there is progress
in art. The artist's problem, so far as he is an artist, is not the
problem of doing what his predecessor has done and going on
to do something further which his predecessor failed to do.
There is development in art, but no progress: for though in the
technical processes of art one man learns from another, Titian
from Bellini, Beethoven from Mozart, and so on, the problem
of art itself consists not in mastering these technical processes
but in using them to express the artist's experience and give it
reflective form, and consequently every fresh work of art is the
solution of a fresh problem which arises not out of a previous
work of art but out of the artist's unreflective experience.
Artists do better or worse work in so far as they solve these
problems well or ill; but the relation between good and bad art
is not an historical relation, because the problems arise out of
the flow of unreflective experience, and that flow is not an
historical process.

In one sense, there is no progress in morality. The life of
jaorality consists not in the development of moral codes, but
in their application to individual problems of conduct, and to a
great extent these problems, like those of art, arise out O^UJDTJB-
flective experience. The course of our moral life is conditioned
by the^liccession of our desires; and, though our desires change,
they do not change historically. They arise out of our animal
nature, and though this may change from youth to old age, or
vary in different peoples and climates, its differences are part
of the process of nature, not of history.

In another sense, however, there is or may be moral progress.
Part of our moral life consists of coping with problems arising